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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

The Turk returns to Europe. That is the outstanding fact in 
the Near East embroilment. That is the outcome of the World 
War, the Paris Peace Conference, the Treaty of Sevres, the 
League of Nations, and the appalling anti-climactery of King 
"Tino's" attempt to reestablish the Byzantine Empire. The 
Turk, who has never been anything but a trespasser and a 
trouble-maker, returns to Europe in triumph over Christendom. 
Kemal is as truly a conqueror as was the first Amurath or the 
second Mohammed. With the blood of two million butchered 
Christians still red and wet upon his hands, the Turk returns to 
reestablish Turkey in Europe with boundaries actually more ex- 
tensive than they were before the World War, and with prestige 
greater than ever since the Berlin Congress; and also to take his 
place as a member of the League of Nations, from which the Ar- 
menia which he has destroyed was excluded. All this is granted 
in advance of any negotiations for a definitive treaty of peace; 
oflfered and its acceptance humbly requested as an inducement 
to the Turk "to be good enough" to cease his conquering march 
and to look to diplomacy instead of war for his further gains. 
There must have been chuckling in hell when the news reached 
Abdul the Damned. 

There need be no hesitation in fixing responsibility for this 
disaster to civilization. It is twofold; for I pass by as too insig- 
nificant for a third place the Kinglet of the Hellenes with his mad 
obsession now ended in his abdication. Of the two actual 
causes, let us consider the second and the less first. It is to be 
found in the selfish ambitions, the cross purposes and the mis- 
taken policies of "the three AUied Governments", as they style 
themselves; the "Big Three" now — after the supreme Turk — 
dominating the European stage. While the Greeks and Turks 
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were fighting, the Powers were wrangling and intriguing. Each 
of the three had its selfish interests in Asia Minor, and each kept 
a weather eye fixed upon the Mohammedan population of its 
outlying empire. Almost certainly in the case of one and prob- 
ably in the cases of all three this latter consideration was domi- 
nant. It would of course be a terrible thing to have Jehad pre- 
vail from the Ganges to the slopes of Atlas. But the world has 
heard threats of a Holy War a hundred times in the last hundred 
years; and there has grown up a numerous generation of men 
who cannot be persuaded that a calamity is to be averted by 
yielding to the menace of it, or that to cringe is to control and 
to conquer. There can be no question that if those three Powers 
had agreed upon a definite and consistent policy, and had reso- 
lutely adhered to and enforced it, the tragedy of Smyrna and 
the deep disgrace of the Turk's return would have been avoided. 
Neither, I think, will any of the three Allied Governments dis- 
pute the reckoning that it would have been more profitable for 
each and all of them thus to agree, even to the extent of sacri- 
ficing some of their individual ambitions and desires, than for 
the present irremediable disaster to have occurred. But — 
Vous I'avez voulu, George Dandin, vous I'avez voulu! 

The first and major responsibility for what has happened must 
indisputably be laid at the door of the League of Nations. That 
body in the Preamble to its Covenant proclaims its purpose to 
be "to promote international cooperation and to achieve inter- 
national peace", and in pursuance of that purpose it declares 
(Article XI) that — 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the mem- 
bers of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency 
should arise, the Secretary-General shall, on the request of any member of the 
League, forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

Yet here was a threat of war, quickly followed by actual war, 
made and waged by an actual and original member of the League 
and "immediately aflfecting" half a dozen members, which was 
treated as a matter of complete unconcern to the whole League 
and concerning which the League took no action whatever to 
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safeguard the peace of nations; not one of all the dozens of mem- 
bers considering it worth while to request the calling of a meet- 
ing of the Council. And when, after the cataclysm at Smyrna, 
one member of the League did suggest that something ought to 
be done about it, the suggestion was overwhelmingly squelched 
with the admonition that this was a political matter, with which 
the League had nothing to do but which must be left to individual 
Governments! Had the League of Nations not egregiously re- 
pudiated both the letter and the spirit of its Covenant, there 
would have been no tragedy of Smyrna and no restoration of 
Tiu-kdom in Europe. 

It would scarcely be necessary to point out that this grim 
debacle is one of the strongest possible vindications of the course 
of the United States in holding aloof from the League of Nations, 
but for the fact that an eminent British publicist, echoed by a 
number of voices in this country, promptly declared that it was 
all the fault of the United States and that if only we had entered 
the League of Nations it would not have happened. Are we to 
understand that the United States alone would or should have 
had the gumption to call for a meeting of the C'Oimcil, which no 
other of the forty -odd thought it desirable to do? Would the 
presence of the United States in the League have caused Greece 
to stay her belligerent hand, and France and Italy and Great 
Britain to sink their differences of interest and of policy, and the 
seventy million Moslems of India to quit their menace of a Holy 
War? Should we have served as mediator or dictator among 
the "Big Three", agreeing with one and offending two, or tell- 
ing all three they were wrong and thus incurring the animosity 
of all three? I notice that one League propagandist tries to 
draw a parallel between Smyrna and Havana, and says that if 
the latter city were sacked and the people massacred by some 
foreign Power, all America would be aroused for instant inter- 
vention; but "Cuba is only 100 miles away, but Smyrna being 
some 5,000 miles away makes all the difference in the world"; 
wherefore, he concludes, "America is playing the part of a great 
hulking coward". He could not have devised an analogy more 
unfortunate for his own contention. When humanity required 
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intervention in Cuba, the United States intervened, promptly 
and effectively, and gave the rest of the world to understand that 
this was our job and that neither aid nor meddling was desired 
or would be permitted from any other nation. To say that 
united Europe, or indeed the united League of Nations, was not 
proportionately as capable of dealing with the troubles in Asia 
Minor as the United States was to deal with those in Cuba, 
would be a preposterous perversion. If we had been in the 
League, one of two things must have happened Either what 
has now occurred would have occurred just the same; or else we 
should have been made a sort of common bailiff of the world, to 
do unpleasant jobs that the others ought to do and could do but 
did not want to do. The eve of the centenary of the Monroe 
Doctrine is not a good time for arguing that America should 
play that role. Whatever has happened and whatever may hap- 
pen in the Near East, America has done her duty and is free 
from blame. 

The recurrence of another anniversary of the Armistice will be 
honored more in ignoring than in observing it; and so far as it is 
commemorated it will be in humiliation and bitterness of spirit. 
No Hamlet is needed to-day to bid us "look here, upon this pic- 
ture, and on this". Four years ago the picture was of peace in 
all the war-sick world, of justice executed upon the great crim- 
inals of the war, of reparation in full, to the last cent, by Ger- 
many, of the expulsion and exclusion of the Turk from Europe, of 
the restoration of the Armenian nation, and of enduring harmony 
among the Allied Powers. It was an engaging and inspiring 
picture, four years ago; painted not by popular fancy, nor by 
speculative writers in the newspaper press, but deliberately, with 
reduplicated strokes, by the most serious and responsible states- 
men of the Powers. Four years ago. And now, what do we 
see.'' Instead of peace, war; instead of justice, immunity for the 
great criminals; the reparation required of Germany pared down 
to a ridiculous fraction; the Turk returning to Europe more 
strongly than before, the remnant of Armenia delivered to its 
destroyer, and the Allies bickering among themselves and drift- 
ing straight toward outright estrangement. All in four years. 
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Why such a change, such contrast? Did we really mean what we 
said in 1918? Were governing statesmen sincere in their delib- 
erate declarations? Or was all that talk intended merely for 
Buncombe? If it was sincere, if it was really meant, what are 
we now to infer? Were we then so short-sighted, so mistaken, 
as thus to commit ourselves to a programme that was from the 
beginning intrinsically impossible of fulfilment? Or have we 
for some sordid and pusillanimous reason proved recreant to the 
faith and abandoned a policy which might have been fulfilled? 
What is clear is that to-day we are as much in need of an armi- 
stice as we were in 1918. At the risk of a contradiction of terms, 
we need an armistice of peace. For if what we have to-day be 
peace, it would be far better to have war. The war of Belleau 
Wood was better than the peace of Smyrna. 

Amid so much that is depressing and discreditable in the 
international outlook, it is gratifying to be able to record one 
fine and significant achievement for the cultivation of peace and 
friendship. The Sulgrave Institution had already made both 
the great Anglo-Saxon nations its debtors for various beneficent 
acts, but scarcely any was more finely conceived than the errand 
of its latest commission from England to America; to present not 
to some corporation but explicitly "to the People of America" 
appropriate and enduring memorials of three illustrious men 
who mightily served both nations. Americans will not forget 
that foremost among their many friends in that supreme crisis 
of affairs the Earl of Chatham gave to the advocacy of their de- 
mands and to the vindication of their acts the latest energies of 
his Titanic career, with an outspoken vigor that no Adams nor 
Otis nor Henry could have surpassed. Nor will they forget that 
Burke gave himself unreservedly to their support when he was 
approximating the zenith of a career which for intellectual dis- 
tinction and moral elevation conjoined has never been surpassed 
in the annals of British statesmanship. Following these at the 
distance of a century, Bryce was as true a friend to America, and 
served her almost as profitably, in her maturity, as they in her 
infancy. Indeed, he did more, for he was one of those who saw 
clearly the evils of the Treaty of Versailles, and warned the 
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Powers and the world against them. No American who op- 
posed our entry into the League of Nations ever criticised that 
compact more severely than did he; and as international honors 
were paid to his memory in the American metropolis, there must 
have been many wishes on both sides of the sea that his counsel 
might have prevailed for the aversion of the present unspeakable 
embroilments. For both historical interest and gratitude and 
present and future admonition and counsel, there are few names 
in British history more worthy of remembrance by Americans 
than those of Pitt and Burke and Bryce. In their power to 
inspire in both countries the cultivation of just understanding 
and intelligent and therefore enduring and useful friendship, 
they stand unsurpassed. 

The President of Dartmouth College has provoked much con- 
troversy by saying in the course of an extended address that 
"Too many men are going to college"; much more controversy 
than there would have been if all his critics had interpreted his 
words in connection with their essential context. In one sense, 
or in a certain state of affairs, it would doubtless be impossible 
for too many men to go to college. It would be well to have 
every young man and woman in the land pursue a full college 
course. So it would be well to have them all in perfect bodily 
health, so that they might all live, as did Moses, to be a hundred 
and twenty years old with eyes not dim and with natural force 
not abated. But it is not so, and it will never be so, in our 
time. Bodily aUments exist, impairing health and shortening 
life. So mental or intellectual capacities differ, making a con- 
siderable proportion incapable of profitably pursuing a college 
course and as unfit to attempt it as one with deformed hands 
would be to become a pianist, or one color blind to become a 
painter. "Too many men are going to college" because there 
are thousands going thither who are mentally unfit and who are 
thus wasting time and money and are crowding out others who 
are mentally fit and who ought to be there. As college men they 
are and will be failures, while as carpenters or metal workers or 
farmers they would be successful. It is a lamentable thing for them 
to sacrifice useful careers for that which they never can achieve. 
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One of the chief problems of the educator, and one which the 
President of Dartmouth is evidently trying to solve, is to suit 
the education to the pupil. Each according to his capacity; the 
round peg in a round hole and the square peg in a square hole; 
remembering always that roimd and square are all in the same 
board and are of equal service to humanity. As for the haggling 
over the question whether a college education is a right or a 
privilege, the answer obviously is, both. "They have rights who 
dare maintain them." So they have rights who are capable^of 
exercising them, enjoying them, profiting by them. Those who 
cannot thus use them may theoretically possess the rights, but 
they are a dead letter. Only they have a right to a college edu- 
cation who are capable of receiving it. The right is an advantage 
enjoyed in virtue of a subjective condition; which is not, on the 
whole, a bad definition of a privilege. 

The return of the Secretary of State from a most auspicious 
and successful visit to the Brazilian centenary celebration is an 
agreeable reminder that there is a large, populous and enlightened 
continent free from wars or rumors of war, and even exempt 
from any serious eflfects of the World War. Not reckoning the 
seven smaller yet still considerable States, the three "ABC 
Powers" have a population equal to that of France, their cap- 
itals compare in splendor with almost any in the world, and 
their achievements in literature, science and the arts of high civ- 
ilization entitle them to rank among the foremost nations. And 
they alone of all the world passed through the ordeal of 1914-1918 
with scarcely so much as the smell of fire upon their garments. 
It was exactly a hundred years ago that the Holy Allies at Verona 
were conspiring for a last attempt at their resubjugation, an at- 
tempt that was halted by Great Britain's refusal to countenance 
it and was a little later permanently defeated by the intervention 
of the United States. We shall not err if we reckon their fine 
progress and their present enviable status to be largely due to 
that century -old policy which has kept them free from external 
aggressions and meddlings while leaving them open to beneficent 
intercourse with all the world. 



